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ABSTRACT 



This. paper reviews he** various nonstandard dialects 
of English may influence written products apd l?pw writing may be 
taught to. speakers. of ^such dialects. Sections;'*of the literature 
review focus on the_speech_j^ ^f ^ther — 

English d4^1«^^7~lufd of other languages , -and pn how these patterns 
man \t£st themselves in written English. Other /Sections of the paper 



discuss comparisons of common error patterns across dialects; the 

linst students' right to their own la>nguag 



(the' 



arguments for and aga: 

bidialectic approach)^ and' suggestions for teaching English to 
students who do not speak standard English. Thd|> approaches to writing 
instruction^that are .suggested include (1) ignoring dialect 
influences and focusing instead on the writing process , on the 
rhetorical situation, and oft the goals' of writing; (2) including 
instrxjction on dialects in the -composition curriculum, noting their 
appropriate use in .certain kinds of writing, guph as personal 
letters; (3) advocating the use of English-as-a-second-lancmage 
techniques to help remove dialect influences On writing? an?L(4) 
combining, the approaches in an eclectic manner tha^ reflects the 
variety of students and their linguistic d^f f erences. r (JIL) 
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DIALECT AND WRITING: A REVIEW 
Bruce Cronnel 1 



ABSTRACT . % • 

^Students who do not speak .Standard English may^Ksve problems when 
.learning to write English. " The influence of speech onwri.ting in English 
is reviewed for B^acjc English, for other English dialects, apd far othfer 
languages. 'Views j^n "students 1 right to their own language" are dis- 
cussed, and suggestions are presented for teaching Engljsh to. students, 
who 36 not speak -Standard EngVisfiv 



This, report wa? prepared under Contract No. 400-8D*-0108 jrvivh the 
National Institute of Education, Department of Education. Hts con- 
tents do not necessaVi 1y reflect the views of the National ^Institute 
of E-ducation qr of* any other agency of the United States Government. 
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DIALECT AND WRITING: A r£vi£w/ 
Bruce Cronnel I 



teaming to write is important for all students in American 'society. 
' ' ' - _ * f| i ^ • ■ v 

However, learning to write is difficult, for* many students/ Because written 

English and spoken English* are related (albeit imperfectly) and because 

Y ' ( 

Standard English underlies written English, students who do not speak 

Standard English may have more, trouble learning to v*fite£han students who 

do speak Standard 



d Engl ish.^ This pap^ reviews Jiow various 'non-standard 
dialects of Englfsh may influence wjj^fe§Mkprcyiuc t s and ,how writ ing jnay N 
be taught to sp£akprs of such ^ a ^l ^ y: 



> Black Englished Wfiting ^ 



The dialect that has beeh ^studied (post is Black English--thfe dialect 



of low-income blacks across the United States. Studies* have consistently 



9 



found that Black EncjUsh* feature? 'are manifested— to some, decree— £h the 



writing of Black. Engl i$h speakers, 



More Black English features have been found, in the spelling of young 
'black children than in the writing of o.lder black chi Idren, adolescents,, f 
,and college students, iul livan ,(1571 ) and Kligman and Crbnnell (197^T 



found varrQu^ pronunci^ 
graders'. CBrrtey (1979) , 



ion features reflected in-the spel 1 in^ of second. . 
looking at fj rst, 'second, and third graders, 
also foun^ numerous pron inp\at ioa features reflected in children's spel 1 ing 
These resufts are understandable:' Young children ha\4,sir>all spelling, 
vocabularies; as they try ''to spell words' that they have not learned to 
-Spell automaticaHy*(cf. Smith, 1972), they must depend on their pro- 
nunclation to. determine h6w 'to*5pel 1 the words. (Iri fact, Kl i 4 gman* and , 



Cronnell used young children and unfamiliar words so that the children 

would be forced. to use pronunciation as a basis for spell mg.) • For. 

example, students who pronounce "mouth 11 as /mauf/ J (instead of. /mau9/) ' 

i 

and who are^not famiUar with the' conventional spelling of the word may 

# ** 

weW spell the last sound as £ (rather*£han th) when they depend on their 

pronunciation of the worj^to guide their spftll^c^' , / 

•» ■ * 

However, mQst ch i Id ren' soon learn, that their pronunciation Cannot J t 
always serve as the basSs for their spelling. For example, all thrldr^n.-? 
'must' learn that although they do not hear or say /b/ at the end 6f % "tfUmb, 11 
they must write a there/ Black English speakers may have to leap* more 



spellings that do -not conform to their pronunciations of the words (cf. 
Burling, 1970). Moreover, BVapk English speakers do not necessarily use. 
only one pronunciation of a word. The variability of Bla^k- English has 
Been well dopumented (cf . Berdan^ 1 98 I , for a di'sdusSion) ; children may* 
say>/maut7or /maue) as well as /mauf A and they may ase their knowledge 
•of such variation to spell words in* the conventional forms, - > * 

students get older, they seem 'to make fewer misspellings that are 
directly relate'd to their speech. Groff (1978)- .replLcatfid one of Kligman 
and Cronnell '5 (l97KTstudi.es (Kidman, Cronnell, ;& ferna, 1972) and found 
that Bl^ck English ^asjess d^nmonly : ref lectel in- the spelling of fourth 
and sixth graders. However, pronunciation may contimie to affect', to 
some degree, the spelling of older" students . 1 O'Neal/and 'Trabgsso 0976) 
tpund that some filial [consonants that are uncommon in Bteck Engl i sh speech 
were Occasionally riot represented ' in the spelling of third and fifth grade 
stWents; 'similar^ iridings arfe reported by D.. G>* -Bri ggs ' (1 969) for high 
school students. % * ' • . * 



However, all studies consistently report that certain 'inflectional 

''*'''. . ' . * \ ^ ' ' >' 

suffixes (e,g., - ! s> -ed) are* frequently *nqt found in writing—as- 

they are also frequently not found in the'speech of Black English speakers. 

The studies" reported by KUgman -and Crpnnejl (197^) demonstrated that 

iriflectionaT suffixes (but not ^pRIonal suffixes), resulted in Black 

English spellings' and t$at morph6logy"(riat pronunciation) was reflected 

* , * - *i " , * \ - A< 

\ ' ■ 

in'such spellings (e.g., al thouglvboth "past" and "passed 11 might be pro- 
nounced /paes/, £he former was gene^aTTy spel led with t. whi le the latter 
wa£ commonly spel led .without -ed). * x: 1 ^ • 

In addition tb the findings of Kligman^and Crohnel 1 .among second * 
graders, lack of Inflectional st-iffixes. In the writing ^of Black' English^ 
speakers has beenrfo^nd among students ^in gractes 4-6 (Groff, 1578; Ross, 
1971), ainong high school' students (D, G, Bn'ggs, 1969; Wo 1 frames Whi teman, 
1971), among community collect students (Funkhouser, 197^), among college 
students (0. D. Briggs, 1969; Collins, 1971; GGppert, 1975; Weaver* - 1 97^) , * 

4 c ■ - / * . • ' 

and ampng nine-year-olds, 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds, and adults 25 and 

older (Whiteman, 1976).* 

, The'Blafk English features discussed above are related to the- 
ft ' * * ' 
orthographic representation of words--hpw words are spelled or whether 

suffixes are present. However, a number of other features also charac- 
terize^ Black English; e.g., Invariant be, copula deletion, ain't , multiple 
negatitfn. Such features rferely occur in, writing (Collins, 1971"; Funkhouser, 

1976; Gopftert, 1975; Raybern„ 1975; Ross, 1971; Whiteman, 1976). ftesea/chers 

* » 
generally hypothesize that student writers are aware of these gore obvious, 

more stigmatized whole-word variants and are thus able to aVoid their use 

In writing (DeStephano, 1972; Funkhouser, 1976; Smitherman, 1970). (However, 



Eckert, 1981, notes that whe.n wr't^rs avoid such forms, they may use % 
awkward ^tructu&es because they>do not know the appropnate Standard 
English versions of the stigmatized forms.) 

The research in Black English, consequently, indicates that Black 

- \ * . • . ' - 

English is 'commonly reflected in the writing of iqflectional suffixes, 

sometimes reflected in the spelling of ^sounds within words (especially 

for young writers), and rarely Reflected in the use of whole-word forms 

or in complex syntactic structures. * * 

Black English stylistic and rhetorical features might also be 

.foiind in writing. .However, such features have not been well described 

■ for - ^pral" la n guage an& ^ have ev en— more rarely^been described for writing* 

(Smi therman,' 1973)- \ Weaver (197*0 nptes that Black coMege students 

often make unusuaPuse of derivational morphemes; thi s* character i st ic , 

* V 

• ^ . • , 

she believes, may be a !, ref lection of dral 'fancy talk 1 tradition" (p. 8; 



see DHlard,, l.$72, fpr„a discussion of fancy falk): x 

• /" • , ' / ■ , ■ , 

The main cha facte ristic of fancy talk seems to be flashy vocabulary, 
~* ^vocabylary which to mainstream speakers pften seems ornate to the 
> point of, misuse^ and even malapropism * • .. (Weaver,^! 37k, p. 8) 

Copper (1977), claims that Black college students use'three stylistic 

features tfiat derive from Black cultural tradition: imagery (even, in 

non-descriptive writing); rhythmic patterns in prose; ''personal involvement 11 

(i.e., extensive use of f I rs^t p^rsfco). * - * 

* • i • 

Other* Dialects and Writing, ** • • ■ * ( '< - . 

While Black.Engl ish ha* 4 received considerable. research attention, 
^ other dialects of English, have not; fared so we IK However, the limited 
avai 1 able* research does indicate that dialects other than Black English 
also affect writing. * ^^-s* ' ' 



Three studies have looked at regional dialects: Boiarsky (1969)' at 
Appalachian speech; Graham and RudQrf *(1970) at tffe dialects of .Ohio, 
Massachusetts, .and Georgia; Stever (198&) at dialect in Virginia. AH 
found that Spel 1 ing" <ecrors were related--in some degree--to dialect 
pronunciation^. - " § 

A s^tudy of the English spoken by two American Indian .tribes found 
that oral forms* i nfluenced written forms (Wolfram, Christian, Leap, and 

.Potter, 1979; PotterJ, 1981); most of ^the. influence was on spelUng-aird 

' . ( ' * 

morphology. ' . 

' m Heath (1.981) htes studied two ryral-or i en ted coinmuni ties inT 

southern, Appalachia, one* white and one-Mjack. She found tfiat the . 

.communities 1 different oral story-telling styles were reflected in the 

■ ' • / 

wr'/ting styles of students. - ' #; ; • 



Other Languages and V/ritirig in' English 

Speakers of other languages frequently do ndt speak Dnglish in a 
standard fashi'on; consequently, -the i r .oral English (which is influenced 
by their native language) may ^ffecf their written English.^ . " v 

Lay (197^) contrasts English and Mandarin "Chinese; ft is not* clear 
how (ony/hether) thes« differences, affect writing in English. ,Twq 
studies of Hebrew speakers , found different effects. ' Bassan (1973) ifound 
that the spellings of 'third- gr^^ Hebrew speakers could be more easily 
accounted for .by analysis of the English spelling system th&n-by inter- 
ference from He brew .^Michel son 097*0 found that tKe yowe'l misspellings 
of college students reflected the pronunciation of Hebrew speakers. 

In the United States, Spanish is the non-English language .most 
. - -"-v 
commonly spoken, but its influence on written English has not been studied 

\ • ' \ V" ' 



/ much. Rizzo and Villafane (1375) list and illustrate many Span istf-Engl ish 
contrasts that influencS~wri ting,, but they. give'no indication of the ^ 
relative importance or frequency of these features. Alvarez (197*0. looked 
at the* pronunciation, and* spell ing of Mexican^Ameri can second' graders; 
'deviant 11 pronunciations were found reflected in misspellings. However, 
in a study in progress, Edelsky (19&0 indicates no major effects from, 

Spanish on the English writing of bHingual Mexican-American third graders. 

• x % . 
' Amastae (19§1) found that by the time bilingual Mexican-American ^each 
■ \ ■ , \\. 

college, Spanish influences are rarely detected in their writing. 'However, 

Herrjck (1981) found Spanish* influences in the writing of bilingual coMege 

students who had ftot been born in the Unjted States; like other researchers* 

he noted the omission: of inflectional suffixes. v ■ . 

\^\* Scollon and Scol Von (1979) drgue that writingan essay (in the native 

9 * language or in English) is difficult for Athabaskan Indians because ?he ^ 

oral conwunication style of the Athab.askah culture does not permit 

speaking to an unknown audience, speaking. as art expert, or speaking.. 

for a long time— all commoq practices in writing. However, the Scolldns 

*do not provide evidence that such constraints actually affect the 

• t ■ ■ . 

writing of Athabaskans. v ,* t , > , > 

' Comparisons Among Dialects , • - . 

Most of the studi-es reported above looked at the speech and writing 

{or just *the writing) of nonstandard speakers and found that certain 

* aspects of speech werd reflected in writing. However,' mi ght/\these features 

& • 

also be found in the writing of Standard English speakers? The. answer , 
appears to be a qualified yes: Written features that reflect spoken 
nonstandard dialects are also found in the writing of standard speakers, 
but not so frequently. * h 



v - KHgmari and Crohoell (197*0 found that 's'pel H ng errors , re latetj to\ * 

Black English we>e made by middle-cla^s, suburban, white children, but 

j> ♦ 

that lower-class, urban, black chl Idrefti'made these errors much more 
frequently. % Whiteman (1976) found that both black and white students 1 
omitted inflectional suffixes (such' omission is a feature of spokeft Black 
English but not of most white dialects); however, black students omitted 
them more frequently. She concluded "that in addition to i nf luence V rom 
'the spoken language system of the writer (I.e., dialect influence)', there 

r ' * • 

Is also a rlten-dial^ct-speci f ic tendency to omit in writinq certain 
inflectional suffixes . (pp. 2*3)-. * . 

The. differences between groups* seem much less when * students are 
in remedial cpllege writing classes. Klrschner and. Poteet (19/3) 

% - * * 

looked at fourteen kinds of- errors in the writing of black, Hispanic, 

* , — 

and, wh i te remedial students in an urban commun i ty' col lege. The mean 

.'•/•■ 

number of non-standard sentences did not differ* among the groups, nor 
did the -rank "order of the error types in terms of number of sentences 

\ ' r' . 

with errors. Howeter, tHe authors did no't differentiate errors within 
categories; moreover, some of the categories should not be expected to * 
show dialects effects (e*g. , ( capital ization, 'fragments, run-on^ sentences^. 

Hammons (197*0 looked at' the' writing of black, Americai>Jndian, 

• . ' p 

aiad white college freshmen and found the writing of Indians and whites 

to be simijar, but the writing, of blacks to be more ■ inf I uerroed by 
nonstandard features. ' . ~, * . 



Sternglass (197*»a, b) studied the writing of black. and whi te students 
in remedial 'freshman wr I ti ng classes . With the. exception of bjack use. 
of invariant be, .blacks and whites used' the same nonstandard features, J 
but blacks used them more frequently. ' '• 



Shaughnessy (1977) > a foremost authority on the teaching of * 

writing to remedial college freshmen (primari ly w rtew^§, "oontradi t ional ," 

* * * ; - * c » 

or "disadvantaged" students), claims that - ' • 



Most students, whether they started out speaking Chinese or BEV 
[EJlack English Vernacular] or Navajo^/seem to end up in freshman 
English with a common stock of errors that appear most often to 
" ^rise directly f ronv* interference from other languages N and dialects, 
from problems of predictability within the system called formal 
English, or from the v di fficul t ies v associated with writing rather 
thaq speaking English, (p, 157) ■ , • 

Thus, all students may have the same basic waiting problems,, brut -speakers 
of nonstandard dialects may havte these problems more abundantly. 

dooper (19$0b) found differences between f \e\ d-dependent ("holistic 11 ) 
.students and field-independent ("analytic") students. Field-dependefK 
students tfend tp use less classification than field- independent students, 
less distancing, (i.e., use first and second persons , more) , mc/re descrip- 

tion and f i gurat i ve language, and more "transitional features' 1 (inaccurate 

% * t 

« 

use of Standard English; hyper-corrections).. The writing style of ifi^eld- 
dependent students is not the standard school style, which is more like 
the style of field-independent /students. Cooper (T980a) claims that 
minprfty 'groups (specif ical l^J'blacks' and Mexican-Americans) \end to' 
include large numbers of field-dependent thinkers, who consequently have 

•problems with school writing because of their divergent style. * J 

J r ' ^ » 

Students 1 Right to Their Own Language ' 

If students 1 dialects' influence their writing, it has traditionally 
been-assumed that studeots K must change their writing— mt^st correct theix . 

) • • - . 

"errors.". Another way of approaching dialect and writing Is to. suggest 
that students learn a second di al ect— Standard English-cfor use in their 



* 4 



*1# 



writing. (Ignored here js the Issue of whether they also weed to -speak 
Standard English.) In this view, students who speak.non-standard dialects . 
must become "bidia'lectal.'" . * * v 

This v<Jew is probably held by most people in industry/ by most 

* vmt 'a . 

teachers, arrd by most of the public, dialect usage in writing just 

Is not accepted — except from a c feto 'profess ional^wr iters, % writing mostly 

about raciaT7<?thnic matters and writing primarily in literary forms. 

Hovtever, £oms (highly vocal) members of the English teaching e . 

p.rbfess ion have argued aga inst, bi di-alectal ism and against the eradication ( 
of dialect from Wn ting (e.g. ,* O'Neil , 1972; Sledd, 1969, 1972). They' - 
argue that bidialetctal ism is just another man i fes tat ion of "vyhite supremacy 
(•Sledd, 1969); > that forcing stucfentV*to write in Standard English is'anotber' 
fprm of majority-group oppression of m^no^ity grouDs. *• r *' " 
A Jhe proponents of" t&ese £t*gumentsf were strengthened by the Conference 
on CoHege Composition and Co/nmunicatidn la part of the National Council 
of Teachers of English), jf/hich adopted a resolution on "Students' right * 
to thei r own /language 11 : " / t ; 



> We ^ffirm the students 1 ; right to their owtf patterns and varieties 

'* ' * # >of language— the dialects of th^Ir nurture or whatever ^dialects in 
.which tfttey*find their own Identity and style. Language scholars 
long ago denied that the myth of a standard American* dialect has 
any validity. The cl aim /ttrat^ao^one dralettJS unacceptable 
, amounts to an. attempt of one social group to exert, its dominance 
* over another. Such a claim l£ads to false a'dvice for speakers' 
and waiters, and InrooVal advice for humans. A nation proud jo** ' 
Its, diverse heritage^ and Its cultural and racial yarietywill 
* preserve its heritage of dialects. Mi af fl Pm ^strongly* that 
teachers must have the experiences and training\that will enable 
them to respect diversity and-uphold „the " right oft ^stud ents to' 
. .their own language. (Commlttefe Oh CCCC Language Statement, 1974, 

. ' ' PP- J2-3)' , • . " .\ ' . 



ERiC ^ V ' 11 



\ 



As might be expected, this "statement created (and continues* to 
create) considerable cpntroversy, with heightened passions on both sides 
of Uh& argument. Nearly everyone agcees that . students 1 native crral lan- 

guage should not be destroyed. But thfere is less agreement 'as to whether 

k ] " * * ' * ' 

students 1 native language should Be permitted (much less encouraged) in 

* % us * * • ^ ' • > J f^ m ' 

wri ting. ~ • * ' - . 

« ' I . r ■ h 

The arguments are highly emotional ^nd political. Those who 'argue / 
for standard 'rather than dialect formsin writing (i.e., for '{.correctness" 
are often accused of inhumane destruction of students 1 souls. 'Those who 
argue for a laisse*2 fai rj* approach are* accused of* denying* students the 

opportunity to move into mainstream society. The literature i,s filled * 

\ ' ' * ' ' ' > 

with opposing ar^uqients—and nog£hef ini tive* -solut ion . s 

; n 1 • • . . ■ 

Clearly, emphasizing form and ignoring content will not he\p students 
become ,^ood writers/ On the -othertyiand , for most readers, text that is 
riddled with nonstandard usage will be less easily read. A middle ground 
is needed—one that recognizes the value of the students 1 native language' 
forms, but a I s<^ recognizes the value of certain standards of good written 
usage. m 1 

* " * • * 

, Sp'eegh and Writing:. What Is the Connection? * 

» < 

The research suggests that nonstandard speech may be reflected- in ^ : 

1 « » f 

^the writing of many ^tgdents . Hartwell (1980)' has cogent Ijy .argued, that * 

dialect does.not interfere with writing. He # sees writing a$ a global 

[process and suggests that the writing problems of linguistically differ- 

cnt stud$nts*result from their lack of '-fami I iar i ty wi th print code. a r * 

* ' ' * *' : : ' . ■" / 

^Consequently, he believes that writing should be' taught with-arf emphasis 



on meaning. Two respondents to "Harwell ! s artifcle agree wit'h'the importance 



of -meaning * but one woulii put more emphasis ojr meaning , (Col 1 ins, 198&) while 
the other'would also include some emphasis *bn«th^ control of b^sic skills 
(Freedman, 1980).' These differences in 'emphasis are «sim'f lar to those ,dis- 
cussed Under UStudentS' right to their, own language. 11 \ ■ / 

«^ \ ■ .„ * ' ' . r". 

Wbifeman (1979) argues that interference sugge£tfe separate language 
systems and^ is an -inappropriate* term for discussing the effects of dialect 
onwriting % (However, although she does not discusjj^he possfibil ity, 

* interference may, be the appropnate t term far discussing the effects of 
other .U^ua^es on writing in English.) Whiteman suggests, that diale'ct, 

/Influences writing, but does not interfere .wi th ability to'write. Potter 
(198*1$ also argues that dialect doe^ not Interfere with the ability to 

communi catena! though *t lhay influence the form of communication. 

* - ■ \ ' ' * " % ' 

* , Most Of the Research ha's, focus ed<fcn the surface effects of dialect. 

While such effects. may be rtofeiceable, tHey^dS not destroy, communication. 
Little researches been conducted on whether mare global features of 
discourse' from I'peci f ic, c^ialects (or cultures) ma/ affect writing* • * 
Such effect, if found, may interfere with learning to write more than*** 
do the surface-level influences that are most obvious'. 

Teaching Writing to Linguistically Different Students " < . 

* because peop>$ dff fer iri their views about the influence of dialect 
on writing,, and aboyt -whether (and* how much) dialect should fre accepted 
in writing, they., do .not agree as. to how* writing should be taught to 
speakers of noqstandard^dialects. V - * • * * * 

One approach suggested is to ignore dialect influences — to focus 
on the writing \yocess, ( on the rhetorical situation, and on the goals of 
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/ « wfttt-ng (Bailey, 1973; Bizzell , J979; tobtfison, 1$73; Smitherfnan,"l973) . 

♦ ' ' * * * * * 

* % This vie* can be sumn^ri?ed as fallows; - 

1 v ' The 'function. of the composition teacher , then, should be to focus 
? j -the student's^ attention, on the intel 1 igfb Hi ty requirements of the 

written code, rather than to atJtack the student 1 ^ use of 'language. 
f V The arbitrary- standards 'of correctness must be ig x riored r - the rela- 

/ tive means of .effectiveness must be stressed, the'stude.nt must 

' ' develop a se|.f-conf ident *aXtl tude toward' hriS language., (Baron, 

.\ * 1975, P. 152) . m ' < . . '\ ' ■ ' \ 

somewhat less extreme view ,ls suggested by Sipple (1 97^) and by Gilbert 

- (1980), who would include &me instructipn on dialegts tn"the composition \ 

0 curriculum." Fa^old (1970 suggests that tijaject forms may. be appropriate 

" . in certain ki,nds -of writing (e. g. /^personal letters). Cpl 1 i njK (1 979) 

•v . , " ** c f - • / • 

» - ' .* advocates initial acceptance of dialect forms while the focus is on how 

■ . L ' * • . • y * 

tdVrite; later, ^stan^ard usage c3n ,be taught; 4 * ^ h 

//Many pradt I t'toneYs advocate. the use of BAgl ish-as-^-^econd- language 

* * K * J * " 

. • , techniques to help remove (Ll^Jdect inf 1 uen,ces ^on writing (Bruder ,^nd Haryden, 

J9f3; Epek,' KiVkpatrick, and S^fthwel 1 ,^ ?9'78; Reed, "1973; Siotta, 1970). ' 
Other approaches include an emphasis on speech (Gwi rt,/ 1981) and a grammar- 



(based, language^constriict ion tvlpPfs (Murphy, 1981)%, «• 

/ Gray [\ 975 k suggests that*tedching > approaches may depend on the kind 

of direct form.- §ome dialect forms are'st igjnat ized and are not used in^ 

writing (e.g., gin :> t , invariant be, perfective done) \+ however, since stu- 

*" 

dents, may/not know the standard forms to be used>,, the new, unknown forms 
should be taught as If teaching a foreign language. When actual dialect 
/ \ 'features .are used, students need to learn the differences between their 

, . , _ — , , ; -^v i ^ r . _ 4 

dialect and Standard English. , Wfien hypercorre^j^^s are made, TnsfruCttwr 
• ./* can provide, students 'With information about appropriate forrr>6 to use. 

• • V 

. • * . * * 
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B^o^se speakers of nonstandard dfalects do have some familiarity 
with oral Standard' Engl I sh, they may be able to use this knowledge to. 
write in Standard English. ber<Jan (1981), "who notes that most-Black ¥ 
Engl I sh speakers use Standard English forms at least some of the time, 

suggests that students do not need to learn new forms; rather, they need 

1 . ' ■ > - \ 

to v learn Which of their forms are appropriate fqr writing. Similarly, 

s Stokes (19^7) notes that Black English speakers have receptive knowledge' 

of. Standard English and that this knowledge can be used in writing. 

These views* may also apply to speakers of other dialects. 

Finajly-, it is frequently suggested (e.g., Whiteman, 1 979^ that 

since dialect primarily Influences surface features of writing (especial fy^ 

* * * * 

manifested in spelling t»nd syntax), the teaching of editing skills is' 

-"7 * ' 

particularly important for speakers of nonstandard dialects. Bartholomae 

(1980) indicate^ that when students read their compositions aloud, they 

< correct^ many of their writing errors. TKus, the. best way to teach writing^ 

tp linguistically different students may be an eclectic bne tha,t incorpor- 

ates*a variety 6f approaches that 'ma/ work with a variety of students. 
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